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EMARE’S CLOAK AND AUDIENCE 
RESPONSE 


ROSS G. ARTHUR 


Ore starting point for this discussion, as is the case with most 
examinations of the problem of signification in medieval literature, is 
Augustine’s De doctrina Christiana. Augustine’s definition of the sign 
comes in the opening of Book Two: “A sign is a thing which causes us 
to think of something beyond the impression the thing itself makes 
upon the senses.”! The importance of this formulation cannot be 
overemphasized. Something is a sign if and only if it has an effect on 
an audience. It follows that the meaning of a sign is in part deter- 
mined by those who perceive it, and that if there are different au- 
diences for the same sign, they will attribute different meanings to it. 

A later passage in the De doctrina provides categories for dis- 
tinguishing three types of responses to important signs. There are 
those who worship a sign without knowing what it means, those 
who use it and understand it, and those who know it is a sign without 
knowing its meaning: 


He is a slave to a sign who uses or worships a significant thing without 
knowing what it signifies. But he who uses or venerates a useful sign 
divinely instituted whose signifying force he understands does not 
venerate what he sees and what passes away but rather that to which all 
such things are to be referred. Such a man is spiritual and free, even 
during that time of servitude in which it is not yet opportune to reveal 
to carnal minds those signs under whose yoke they are to be 
tamed. . . . But just as it is a servile infirmity to follow the letter and to 
take signs for the things that they signify, in the same way it is an evil of 
wandering error to interpret signs in a useless way. However, he who 
does not know what a sign means, but does know that it is a sign, is 
not in servitude. Thus it is better to be burdened by the unknown but 
useful signs than to interpret signs in a useless way so that one is led 
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from the yoke of servitude only to thrust his neck into the snares of 
error.2 


This triple categorization forms the basis of my examination of the 
varying audience responses to the gem-cloak worn by the heroine of 
Emaré,3 a popular Middle English romance of the late fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century. 

The poem is a version of the widespread Constance legend. It tells 
of Emaré, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of an emperor 
called Sir Artyus. Some years after his wife’s death, Artyus is struck 
by an incestuous passion for Emaré, and manages to obtain a papal 
dispensation to marry her. When she refuses, he sets her adrift in the 
sea without food and drink. Her boat is driven ashore in the land of 
Galys, where she meets and marries the king, hiding her identity and 
calling herself Egaré. When her son Segramour is born, her mother- 
in-law changes the letter to the king announcing the birth, saying that 
Emaré has given birth to a monster. The king’s reply is also changed, 
so that instead of looking after Emaré, his servants set her and 
Segramour adrift again. When they land near Rome, they are pro- 
tected for several years by a kindly merchant. In time the king comes 
to Rome as a penance and happens to stay at the house where Emaré is 
lodged. He meets Segramour, and when he learns that the boy has the 
same name as his own lost son, he offers to make the boy his heir. 
Emaré finally reveals herself, reverts to her true name, and is even 
reconciled with her father the emperor. 


Names as Signs 


Several details in the elaboration of this narrative form a network 
of signs capable of conveying an underlying spiritual message. First, 
there are the names: the lady’s name, “Emaré,” means “purified,” 
“gracious,” or “adorned with all the rarest qualities”; whereas her alias 
“Egaré” means “outcast.”4 Since she begins in a condition of worldly 
grace, passes through a period of exile, and is ultimately reintegrated 
into society, the story could therefore be allegorized on the idea of the 
lost soul ultimately redeemed. Medieval allegorizations of the Gesta 
Romanorum tales often proceed to just such spiritual conclusions—and 
with just as little regard for the motives of their characters. 
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“Segramour” means “sycamore.”5 The most famous sycamore is 
. 8 ’ 
that in Luke’s story of Zachaeus: 


And entering in, he walked through Jericho. And behold, there was a 
man named Zachaeus, who was chief of the publicans, and he was rich. 
And he sought to see Jesus who he was, and he could not for the 
crowd, because he was of low stature. And running before, he climbed 
up unto a sycamore tree, that he might see him; for he was to pass that 
way. (Luke 19:1-4).¢6 


This passage, and especially the sycamore tree, can be understood in 
accordance with a homily by Bede: “Zaccheus” signifies the believing 
gentile. He is of little stature, which signifies low moral condition, 
and he is cut off from Christ by his faults and bad habits, symbolized 
by the clamoring crowd which prevents him from seeing Jesus. 
Nevertheless, he will be justified, Bede says, for he has the desire to 
escape from this crowd and rise above himself to a vision of Christ. 
The tree he climbs is the Cross: 


Sycomorus namque, quae est arbor foliis moro similis, sed altitudine 
praestans, unde et a Latinis celsa nuncupatur, ficus fatua dicitur. Et 
eadem dominica crux, quae credentes alit ut ficus, ab incredulis irri- 
detur ut fatua.? 


(For the sycamore, which is a tree similar to the mulberry tree in its 
foliage, but remarkable for its height [whence it is also called celsa, 
“lofty,” by the Latins], is called the “foolish fig.” And the Lord’s cross 
also, which nourishes the faithful as a fig tree, is mocked by un- 
believers as foolish.) 


Zaccheus, aware of his own infirmity, climbs the tree of the cross in 
his humility and, from a desire to display his faith in the Lord, is 
exalted by this “praiseworthy folly.” In Emaré, Segramour is first 
slandered and rejected by an unbelieving queen mother, then is loved 
by his father for his name rather than for the reality which the name 
signifies, but finally effects a reconciliation between the emperor, the 
king, and Emaré, who earlier were separated by sinful loves and 
hates. He functions, therefore, as a kind of touchstone for faith. He is 
rejected outright by the unbeliever; he is desired without being truly 
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recognized by the man sustained by hope; and he effects a passage to 
true love for the properly enlightened believer. 


Beauty as Sign 


In keeping with Augustine’s three responses to important signs, 
Emaré’s physical appearance also acts as a type of signum, revealing a 
major division among the other characters according to the way they 
respond to her beauty. Artyus’s courtiers react to her outward beauty 
(and her talents as manifested in her outward behavior) with proper 
honour and reverence: 


She was curtays in alle thynge, 

Bothe to olde and to gyng, 

And whythe as lylye flowre; 

Of her hondes she was slye, 

Alle her loued pat her sye, 

Wyth menske and mychy! honour. 
(64-69) 


Her father, on the other hand, looks on the same outward signs and 
reacts only with unnatural, unlawful passion: 


The mayden, pat was of sembelan swete, 
Byfore her owene father sete, 
The fayrest wommon on life; 
That alle hys hert and alle his powgth, 
Her to loue was y-browght; 
He by-helde her ofte sype, 
So he was an-amored hys bowgtur tylle 
Wyth her he powgth to worche hys wylle 
And wedde her to hys wyfe. 

(220-28) 


Later in the story, a similar division occurs. The king of Galys is 
attracted by Emaré’s outward beauty (397-405), but he asks to marry 
her properly, and that only after he knows of her inward courtesy and 
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wisdom (421-32). His mother, on the other hand, responds to her 
appearance in a diametrically opposed manner: 


The olde quene sayde a-non, 
‘I sawe neuer wommon 
Haluendale so gay!’ 
The olde quene spakke wordus vnhende, 
And sayde, ‘Sone, pys ys a fende, 
In pis worldly wede!’ 
(442-47) 


Thus, the good and evil characters in the story reveal their natures and 
even pass judgment on themselves by their responses to Emaré’s 
beauty. The good see it as an outward sign of her inward personal 
worth (her talents, wisdom, and courtesy) and therefore honor her 
for it in a righteous manner; the bad see it as a thing in itself, and 
respond with either sinful love or sinful hate. Indeed, in other variants 
of the tale, the dying empress requires her husband to marry again 
only if he can find a woman exactly like herself, and after a worldwide 
search, their daughter is found to be the only woman who meets the 
requirements.8 The emperor’s error therefore consists in not recog- 
nizing that similarity between two res is not the same as similiarity 
between two signa, since the signum includes the response of the 
perceiver, which in this case is sinful. 


Gem-Cloak as Sign 


There are two passages in the poem, however, which by their 
unusual lengths suggest they carry special significance as to its mean- 
ing. First, the opening lines of the poem are an invocation to Christ. 
They constitute, as Rickert notes, the “longest introductory prayer in 
any English romance.”? This lengthy opening supports the conten- 
tion that the work has a fundamentally religious purpose. Second, 
and my primary subject here, is the lengthy description of Emare’s 
beautiful, gemmed cloak. The cloak is given to Emaré near the 
beginning of the story and accompanies her thoughout her adven- 
tures. It has been argued that this description was “taken over more- 
or-less verbatim from a narrative poem on a much larger scale,”10 
perhaps a French romance or a longer lai of the thirteenth century. It 
is true that the English poem shows signs of compression and that 
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there are numerous indications that the poet’s understanding of his 
original and his mastery of the art of translation were less than 
complete. For example, although the proportion of French origin 
vocabulary is small for the period, the poet nevertheless imports a 
number of unusual words directly from his source rather than finding 
English equivalents. In addition, he is not above using French struc- 
tures and even grammatical endings in places a more skillful translator 
would make modifications in line with the rules of the target lan- 
guage.!! For these two long passages (the invocation and the descrip- 
tion of the cloak) to have survived, therefore, their importance to the 
original work must have been great. Further, their survival provides 
us with evidence about the meaning of other sections of the poem 
which may have been weakened by the translation into English. 

The cloak is introduced, somewhat clumsily, after an ambiguous 
description of Sir Artyus’s life following the death of his wife: 


Aftyr, when hys wyfe was dede, 

And ledde hys lyf weddewede, 

And myche loued playnge, 
(76-78) 


These lines which suggest but do not directly assert that the king was 
promiscuous, are interrupted by the arrival of a certain Sir Tergaunte, 
the king of Sicily, who brings as a present a beautiful piece of cloth. It 
is a dazzling object, seven years in the making, embroidered by the 
daughter of the emir. It is adorned with gold, azure, and many types 
of precious stones, including topaz, rubies, toadstones, and agates. 
Each corner of the cloth is described separately, with detailed pictures 
of pairs of lovers and of more gems and plants. In the first corner, 
Amadas and Idoyne are depicted, accompanied by a true-love flower 
made of carbuncle, sapphire, chalcedony, onyx, and diamonds, all set 
in gold. In the second corner, Tristan and Isolde are presented, in 
topaz, rubies, toadstones, and agates. In the third corner are Floris 
and Blancheflour, again with a true-love flower of emeralds, dia- 
monds, coral, chrysolite, crystal, and garnets. And finally in the 
fourth, the emir’s daughter has embroidered a picture of herself, with 
a unicorn, and her lover, the son of the Sultan of Babylon, sur- 
rounded by birds and flowers made of more gemstones. 

The gem-cloak plays no causal part in the narrative which follows. 
Sir Artyus becomes enamored of his daughter before she is given the 
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cloak; her resistance to his passion and her exile proceed from purely 
natural motives; and her subsequent adventures are not influenced by 
it in any way. Yet the cloak is everywhere we look in the story. In 
addition to the long introductory description, we hear of it when she 
is first exiled (270), when she is rescued in Galys (350), when her 
husband falls in love with her (394-96), when she first meets her 
mother-in-law (439-47), when she is exiled again (590), and when she 
is reunited with her husband (933). Clearly such an omnipresent 
object—not functioning as causal res and too spectacular for decora- 
tion “for its own sake”—must be present in the poem as signum. By 
determining its function, we move a long way toward understanding 
the poem. 

Previous attempts at interpreting this romance (except for those 
concerned with folkloric analysis) divide into two approaches. Some 
scholars, dealing with the functioning of the plot, reduce the poem to 
its underlying structure: 


Emaré has a basic structure that is curiously like that of Horn Child, 
which is unusually symmetrical for a romance plot. Horn Child begins 
in the country of the hero’s father (A1); when this is overrun by the 
heathen, Horn takes refuge at the court of another king (B1); when a 
false accusation sends him once more into exile, he is welcomed by a 
third (C). Subsequently, he retraces his steps, first avenging himself on 
his calumniator (B2), and then winning back his father’s kingdom (A2). 
This pattern is modified in Emaré to suit the different sex of the central 
figure. Since Emaré herself is a defenseless heroine, not an aggressive 
hero, she cannot seek out her former persecutors in their own lands; 
instead, they must be impelled by penitence to seek her out. Because of 
this, symmetry of the plot has more to do with personal relationships 
than with any geography. It begins in her father’s land (A1); when she 
rejects his incestuous proposals, she is exiled and comes to the land of a 
king who courts and marries her (B1); from this, she is exiled by the 
contrivings of her mother-in-law, and at last finds shelter (with her 
new-born baby) at Rome (C). To this city there comes first her husband 
(B2), and then her father (A2).12 


According to this view, the causes for the narrative action are to be 
found in simple narrative necessity bound by aesthetic choices based 
on the gender and status of the dramatis personae: there is no point in 
asking whether passivity of the leading character has any underlying 
meaning, since it is implied that she would have killed her wicked 
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mother-in-law and father if only she had been a man. The historical 
critics, on the other hand, tend to focus on the Christian symbolism: 


... bietet auch diese auf dem erste Blick so wenig exemplarische 
Romanze ein Modell christlich-beispielhafte Tugend und einen an- 
schaulichen Beleg fiir die bewahrende Macht Gottes und seine in das 
menschliche Leben hineinwirkende Liebe. 13 


(This romance, at first glance so unexemplary, offers a model of perfect 
Christ-like virtue and manifest proof of the protective power of God 
and of the immanent operation of His love in human life.) 


Thus, whereas Mills looks to narrative choices and the aesthetic 
structure to find the causes of events on the level of art, Schelp finds 
the same causes in the working out, through power and immanent 
love, of a divine plan. Because these two approaches are focusing on 
different things, they are bound to disagree on interpretation of an 
element as striking as the miraculous cloak. Nevertheless, they can be 
brought closer together by examining the semiotic aspects of the 
garment. In fact, there exist within the poem two different “au- 
diences” for the cloak, one for whom the functionalist attitude is 
appropriate and one moved by its symbolic nature. 

As Schelp has shown, many of the precious stones embroidered 
into the cloak were associated by the writers of medieval lapidaries 
with specific human virtues and with the type of life that leads to the 
knowledge of God. Concerning the topaz, the London Lapidary says: 


He that bereth pis stone shal pe more loue to leed his body in chastite, 
& pe more love to loke to the hevenly Ryal way .... All pei pat 
beholden my stones with sobrete more turne her sight up topace, pat 
signifieth pat we all shuld beholde pat life wherby a man myght se god 
in pe face. 14 


Concerning the onyx, we are told that 


Any onicle maketh a man bolde, hardy & courageful, & maketh hym 
to haue plente of spotel, & gederith plente of gode, & holdeth hym in 
heele pat bereth hit . . . [hit] betokeneth the holy men of this worlde 
pat be gode lyvyng ouercommen the temptacions of the deuel. 15 
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And in regard to the ruby, that gem 


ss of suche lordeshippe pat when he pat bereth hym cometh amonge 
men, all thei shul bere hym honour & grace & all shul bere hym joye of 
his presence. pe bokes seyn vs pat pe beestes pat drynken of the water 
where pe rubie hath been wette inne shul be hoole of peir sekenes; & he 
pat is discomforted pat in gode beleue beholdeth pis stone, hit shal 
comforte & make hym to forgete his contrariousete be vertue pat god 
hath yeven perto. 16 


Similar interpretations for the toadstone, the agate, the sapphire, and 
the other stones in the poem may be found elsewhere in the lapid- 
aries, or conveniently gathered by Schelp. 

The major theoretical problem connected with belief in the virtue 
of stones is the question of the nature of their efficacy. Belief in such 
objects as charms was of course widespread in the ancient and medie- 
val world, but there was always a concern that this tended toward 
idolatry. Augustine discusses the matter in De doctrina, and makes the 
following distinction: 


For it is one thing to say, “If you drink the juice of this herb, your 
stomach will not hurt,” and quite another to say, “If you hang this herb 
around your neck, your stomach will not hurt.” The first course is 
recommended as a healthful remedy, but the second is to be con- 
demned as a superstitious sign. Even though there are no incantations, 
invocations, or characters involved, the question often remains as to 
whether the thing which is to be tied or in any way attached to heal the 
body is valid because of the force of nature, in which case it is to be 
used freely, or is valid because of some signifying convention, in which 
case the Christian should avoid it the more cautiously the more it 
seems to be efficacious in doing good.!7 


The lapidarists skirted these difficulties by asserting the correctness of 
the use of stones in two contradictory ways. Sometimes they speak as 
if the power of the stones is purely natural, so that they may be used 
in precisely the same ways as medicines. Other times they admit that 
the stones have a signifying power but avoid the charges of witchcraft 
and idolatry by insisting that this power depends on the “gode 
beleue” of the user and the beholder. 
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In Emaré, however, any possibility that the cloak and its gems 
might operate in a purely natural fashion is denied. The robe does not 
cause the positive attitude of those who receive Emaré well when she 
is wearing it, and she is not honoured at all by those who seem to be 
most impressed by it. In this way, the poet directs us toward consider- 
ing the cloak according to a theory of response to it as a sign. This 
may be done through reference to the three categories suggested by 
Augustine. 

It is this distinction which allows us to confront and resolve the 
major disagreement over the cloak between the historicists, who read 
it as an emblem of the lady’s inward virtues, and the functionalists, 
who read it as an emblem of her physical charms. Both points of view 
are presented by Mills in a note to his introductory description: 


The splendid cloth that is described in this passage is one of the most 
interesting and controversial features of the romance. . . . an attempt 
has been made by H. Schelp in his Exemplarishche Romanzen to give a 
predominantly moral sense to the passage (p. 105-13); his views are 
summarized by Dieter Mehl in his Middle English Romance: 


‘The robe is an inseparable attribute, like her outward 
beauty. . . . [and] is in many ways symbolic of her inner perfec- 
tions, The portraits of famous lovers can be seen as an allegorical 
representation of faith. ... the precious stones, in particular, 
illustrate the virtues of the lady.’ (p. 139) 


But we cannot overlook the fact that this cloth (which is in any case 
adorned with representations of wholly secular lovers) comes into the 
story just after the emperor has lost his wife and turned his thoughts to 
playnge; what is more, on two of the later occasions on which the 
heroine wears it as a robe, the man who sees her in it at once expresses 
his determination to marry her (247~9, 451-3). This makes it likely that 
one of its functions, at least, was to stand for the sexual attraction 
exerted by the lady; as French and Hale put it: 


‘Though here rationalized, the cloth is a love charm—originally 
given to the fairy Emaré by supernatural well-wishers’ (Middle 
English Metrical Romances, p. 428).18 


Both approaches err, I believe, in focusing on what the robe itself 


is” (or, in the case of the functionalists, on what it might have been in 
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a hypothetical, mythical original version) rather than on how it is 
interpreted, and in focusing on the message and the sender to the 
exclusion of the receiver. 

Returning again to the three categories of response, none of the 
participants inside the narrative falls into Augustine’s first class, for 
no one venerates the robe idolatrously. There are no thieves who wish 
to possess it for its material worth and no misers who wish to own it 
for its own sake. There is no one in the second class either, for there is 
no one who gives an authoritative explication of its meaning. Emaré 
herself does not wear the cloak as if to say “I am virtuous” or even “I 
am sexually attractive”; it is imposed on her by chance (and aesthetic 
reasons), and it stays with her throughout the poem without any 
rational reflective choice on her part. Rather, all the characters in the 
poem belong, it would seem, in the third category, for without 
knowing its “meaning,” they all “interpret” the cloak as a sign. 

Everyone is astonished by the robe at first sight, startled by its 
glittering brightness (349-51, 394, 439-40, 697-99); everyone recog- 
nizes that it is an indication of something extraordinary about Emaré: 
“She semed non erthely wommon” (245), “She semed non erdyly 
thyng” (396), “And in his herte he thowgth ryght / That she was non 
erdyly wyght” (700-701). This state of wonder, however, leads to 
different responses in the story’s different characters. The good 
characters either are slow to interpret the cloak or else respond 
positively and honorably toward the virtues it represents. The mer- 
chant who rescues Emaré is impressed by the cloak, but more so by 
Emaré herself, and his behavior toward her is above reproach. The 
king of Galys responds positively to the outward signs of her virtue, 
but is moved to marry her by her wisdom and courtesy. The bad 
characters, on the other hand, respond badly. Emaré’s father treats the 
cloak as a further incitement to lust. The mother-in-law interprets 
unworldliness as unearthliness, and takes the cloak as token of a 
fiendish nature (445-47). Such bad interpretations are “useless” in the 
Augustinian sense, since they lead away from caritas. 

There is a gradation among these characters regarding reconcilia- 
tion with Emaré and with the virtues she embodies. The merchant is 
never really alienated from them, so needs no reconciliation. The 
husband is, in Augustine’s terms, burdened by a sign which he does 
not fully comprehend. He is personally blameless, but he is subject to 
the danger of alienation because of the presence of evil in his kingdom 
in the person of his scheming mother. After an act of penance, 
however, which in this version is unmotivated because he has not 
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acted sinfully toward Emaré or toward his mother, he is easily recon- 
ciled with Emaré. By keeping this motif of penance despite its 
narrative superfluity, the author signals us that the king is basically a 
good man. The father, of course, has further to go, since his incorrect 
interpretation of the sign was positively sinful; but his motivation was 
love, albeit a sinful love, so he too can be reconciled and can show that 
he has learned his lesson. The mother-in-law’s interpretation was the 
most useless and most sinful, since it led to hatred and attempted 
murder. In the other versions she is executed for her duplicity and 
dies in her sin, but in Emaré even she is not totally excluded from the 
possibility of salvation. Further, her willingness to send the cloak 
with Emaré may indicate a spark of righteousness in her, for she does 
not destroy the sign nor does she keep it for its purely material value. 

The poem is, therefore, as optimistic symbolically on the spiritual 
level, as it is literally. The plot allows its audience to participate 
vicariously in a story of adventure and undeserved hardship which 
culminates in a conventional happy ending. At the same time, and in 
the spirit of the lengthy invocation to Christ with which the poem is 
opened, responses to the central symbol of the gem-cloak assure us of 
the continuing presence of divine grace in human events and the 
enduring possibility of salvation for all human beings, no matter how 
sinful their first response to a divine message. The cloak, whatever its 
function may have been in earlier fairy-tale versions, is here a sign, a 
visible representation of that message. As such, it serves as a touch- 
stone for determining the spiritual state and charting the spiritual 
progress of those who behold and respond to it. 
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